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LOWERED TONE OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





AmonG the nuisances which the late glorious events in France will 
put down, is that ridiculous arrogation of being in the right, which 
worldly power has been in the habit of exercising, maugre all 
argument to the contrary, and notwithstanding the small shew of 
reason on its own part, generally none at all. Up to the present 
moment, it was thought sufficient for the slaves of authority to 
fill up their publications with the most preposterous assumptions in 
this way, to throw a few half-witted reasons at you which you were 
to dispute on peril of anathema, to take it for granted that all their 
establishments and ipse divits were the very pink of truth and virtue, 
and then to lie, calumniate, garble, sermonize, abuse, repeat the 
stupidest pretensions with an air of dignity, lord is over you in 
public, and chuckle with each other over their hypocrisy in private, 
as if the world could never have any better leaders than themselves, 
and they resented a higher opinion of human nature out of an 
instinct of self-reconcilement and preservation. Might was right, 
in books as well as in armies; that is to say, the half-witted 
assumed that they were in the right, because might was at hand 
to back them. Due honour was to be given to the ‘* pen,” 
because they were to be supposed the best wielders of it. The 
Quarterly Review now begins to sneer at the dominion of the 
“pen ;” it has found out, that itself and the real powers of writ- 
ing and argumentation are at variance; and this is as it?should be. 
We always said, that atime would come, in the natural course of 
things, when the liberal pen must write down the illiberal, because 
the one would say all that truth dictated, while the other could 
fight only in behalf of a certain set of opinions. The time has 
come sooner than we expected ,—thanks to those Glorious Three 
Days, which the Quarterly Reviewers are afraid to think of.* 
There is still the tone of assumption in this Review, as if their old 
ipse divits were still worth something, and wigs and lawn-sleeves 
were lords of the creation. But it is mightily chop-fallen never- 
theless,—weak as an iniquitous old parish-officer, who sees himself 
about to be stripped of his ill-gotten gains, and to have his old 
saws and canting religious sayings thrown in his teeth. 

We have often thought that it would be a good thing,—a proper 
turning of the tables upon the affectedly righteous, who are the 
most intolerant of men,—if upon being thrown into company with 
one of them, the person the most opposed to him in religious 


‘opinion were to anticipate the treatment which the other usually 


arrogates the right of practising, and give him to understand that 
he had a horror of /is opinion. The host might be let into the 
secret, and a fair joke be practised on the assumer of righteous- 
ness, after the following manner. Enter the assumer,—say a 
Calvinist with his infernal doctrines,—and takes a chair among the 
company before dinner, looking around him with ali the supercil- 
ious meckness of methodism, to see by whose presence he is con- 
taminated. You contrive to meet his eye with something of the 
same look, and back your chair to get further off. At dinner the 
host places you, at your request, and as ostentatiously as may be, 
in the seat the farthest possible from the methodist, into whose ear at 
a convenient opportunity he contrives to drop the explanation : 
“You saw the anxiety of Mr So-and-se to be placed where le sits?” 
—T thought I observed something of the kind ?”—** Well, what 
do you think it arose from ?”—*“ It passes my weak conjecture.’’— 
“You must not be offended with me for telling you ; the thing is 
really curious.’’—‘‘ Oh: it is impossible to offend me by speaking the 
truth; nor can anything said by the gentleman create in my mind 
any emotion but pain at his soul’s conuition.”—*‘* Why there it is ; 
he says ¢pardon me) that your doctrines are so damnable, aud so 
dishonourable to the idea of a wise and merciful God, that he can- 

* © Of the transactions of last July we will say nothing, as they are too 
recent and too much enveloped in mystery, which time alone can unravel, 
toform the subject of steady contemplation.” —Last Quarterly, page 505. 


The writer meavs, that they are too clear, and look his conscience too steruly 
M the face, for him to dare to return their look. 





not without loathing (excuse the word) sit near you: he calls you 
(pardon me for repeating it) a blasphemer ; and says (excuse me for 
the mention) that if the devil has any children at all, you (pardon 
me) are one of the most impious.” 

A few of these retaliations of assumption,—of these vindications 
of superior piety, and of astonishment at the impiety of the others, 
—might do something towards lessening the preposterous arro- 
gance of those who deal about their charges of blasphemy and irre- 
ligion,—charges in themselves as blasphemous and irreligious as 
anything well can be. We have long thought it high time to dis- 
allow, in equally plain terms, the gratuitous nonsense of all sorts of 
arrogant quacks in church and state, who, merely because they 
have been in power, dispense with the necessity of reasoning like 
other men, and make out their case, half with assumption and half 
with abuse. Mr Bentham indeed has done this: he has given 
them banter for banter ; and he has done far more. He has at the 
same time exposed their assumption with argument, their misera- 
ble half-reasoning with whole reasoning, their inability to discuss 
everything fairly with his all-penetrating and his all-candid light, 
their might-upheld falsehood with his right-restoring truth. They 
could not help noticing him occasionally, but they took care to dis- 
miss the subject as speedily as possible. A little abuse was to 
stand in stead of volumes of argument. They fretted, they fumed, 
they puffed, they pretended to laugh; perhaps they fancied they 
really did scorn a solitary old man, sitting in his study, writing, 
while the neighbourhood around him was full of their bayonets 
and their seats of power. Butas Archimedes, sitting in his solitary 
study, dashed the ships of the astonished Romans against one 
another, so the doctrines of Mr Bentham and of men like him 
have been unhinging the thrones of despots; and suddenly it is 
with the thrones as it was with the ships. In the glorious Three 
Days of the neighbouring country, power passed from out of the 
hands of Might-into those of Right. Worldly Authority (marvel- 
lous to tell!) was suddenly found on the side of the Unworldly ! 
And if no other argument could shake the faith of the selfish and 
the half-witted, TH1s COULD ! 

Hence their lowered tone, hence their misgivings in the midst of 
their attempts to re-assure themselves, hence their not daring even 
to contemplate the Three Days, hence their absolute preparations 
(incredible but for the impudence with which they have calumni- 
ated its friends and originators) to fall in with the new order of 
things, provided it turn out at once “free and firm,” good, reaso- 
nable, and just; that is to say, provided it remain in power, and so 
beat down into selfish repentance the slaves that would have mur- 
dered it. 

Tomorrow we shall give some specimens of the assumptions 
above alluded to, and of the ridiculous light in which they now 
appear. 


my Al al ‘ ) 
THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWI5! 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


Menwirs of the General State of Music in England ‘from 
1784 to 1830. With Numerous Anecdotes, &e. By W.T. Parke, 
Forty Years Principal Oboist to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

[Second Notice-] 
We thought that a book full of musical anecdotes, from an oid 
hand, must of necessity be amusing, however slight-looking the 
author’s pretensions might be as a writer. We are bound to say, 
that notwithstanding the small expectations which we began to 
have of Mr Parke as we proceeded, he has disappointed us griev- 
ously. All that the book is worth might be collected in a third 
part of one of the volumes. The rest is a farrago of old, very old 
jokes, which everybody knows, and of records which nobody care: 
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about ; such as the first nights of certain fugitive pieces, on which 
Mr Parke, we presume, played the oboe. It is too bad in any gen- 
tleman who has dined twice at an eating-house to tell us such 
stories as those of “‘ murdering and beating time,”—“* Robin Hood 
and Robbing Harris,” —“ /apsus lingue (meaning the beef)”—*“‘ the 
slice of ham and the thunder’—*‘ One God and one Farinelli”’ 
(Abel, he calls it), cum multis aliis; not forgetting Baxter the 
divine and his “‘ more last words,’’? which are here converted into 
those of one Thomas Baxter, who was executed! Furthermore he 
makes mistakes which were hardly to be expected of him. He 
calls the story of Mozart and the beggar “‘ original,” though it is 
told by his friend Mr Shield in the second part of his Introduction 
to Harmony; and he speaks of the “popular English air, Hope 
told a flattering Tale, composed by Mazzinghi ;” whereas surely it 
is Paesiello’s Nel cor pit non mi sento. The critics would be less 
disposed to notice the other matters in a professional old gentleman, 
if old age had made him charitable; but Mr Parke deals his 
rebukes round about him, as if all the world were his orchestra, 
and all the men and women merely oboe-players. We shall not 
mention the names of the singers and performers, of whom he 
would give us an ill opinion: but according to him, one was a cox- 
comb, another is stingy, another mean in a different way, a fourth 
silly, a fifth superabundantly important, &c. He will have a plea- 
sant time of it, if any one chuses to write Memoirs of Oboe-playing. 

We shall save ourselves the trouble of commenting upon the 
remainder of our extracts, by heading them as we do the “ Miscella- 
neous.” We have given the best we can find. 


Arne.—‘ During the rehearsal of ‘ May-day, or the Little 
Gipsy,” on the morning of the day it came out, Garrick suddenly 
conceiving that a dance of rustics would improve it, communicated 
his idea to Dr. Arne; adding, “‘I suppose it would be impossible 
for you to compose a tune for it in time?”” The Doctor smiling, 
and rubbing his elbow, according to his usual practice, replied, 
“We'll see what can be done;” and, calling for pen, ink, and 
music-paper, sat down at the prompter’s table, and in less than 
five minutes produced one of tiie prettiest dancing tunes I ever 
heard, which, when played by the band, astonished and delighted 
Garrick so much, that forgetting his age, le ran up to the Doctor, 
and, embracing, took him by the hands and danced with him 
round the stage with much grace and animation, to the admiration 
of all who witnessed it. Dr. Arne did not long survive the pro- 
duction of “‘ May-day, or the Little Gipsy.” He died on the 5th 
of March 1778.* * * The manner of his death was very singular. 
The day after his decease his intimate friend Vernon, the favorite 


was of a very extraordinary kind. It was an adagio, in which 
each instrument in succession played a solo; and at the end of 
each part, Haydn wrote these words—“ Put out the candle, ang 
go about your business.” The first oboe and second French-horn 
are said to have gone away first ; after this, the second oboe and 
the first horn; then the bassoons; and so on with the rest of the 
performers, except the first and second violins, who were alone 
left to finish the symphony. The Prince was astonished, and askeg 
what the meaning of all this was. Haydn told him that the 
musicians were about to quit his service, and that carriages were 
then at the door of the palace waiting to carry them away. The 
prince sent for those into his presence who had left the room, ang 
reproved them severely for the manner in which they were about 
to desert so excellent a master. The men, who had previously 
repented of their imprudent conduct, expressed their regret at 
what had been done, and were allowed again to enter into his 
service. 

The whimsical symphony before alluded to has been printed, 
and performed in London. I assisted in it several times at the 
late professional concert. 


RetauiatTion.—‘ George Cooke, the popular actor of that day 
who was frequently inebriated whilst performing, and to whose 
talent John Kemble had secretly as great an aversion ag a 
rabid dog has to water, being at a rehearsal, was accosted by John 
Kemble, then stage-manager, in the following manner: “ Cooke, 
you were very drunk last night. If I was you, I would avoid it 
when going on the stage. You should time it—you should time it 
—as Ido.” Two or three nights after having given this friend] 
advice, J. Kemble, who had been drowning his cares, came behing 
the scenes when the G. P. row was at its height, and staggering on 
the stage, attempted to pacify the audience; but the reception he 
met was so outrageous, that he retreated straight—I mean, as fast 
as he could. Cooke, who had witnessed this, seeing Kemble the 
next morning in the green-room, said to him with great solemnity, 
“Kemble, you were very drunk last night. If I was you, I would 
avoid it when going on the stage. You should time it—you should 
time it—as I do.” 


A Graterut Beccar.—‘ The following curious circumstance 
occurred to Mr Boyce, son of the doctor. More than twenty years 
after lis father’s death, Mr Boyce received a letter by post from 
an unknown person, requesting he would call on him immediately, 
having an important communication to make relative to his late 
father. The mention of his father induced him‘to repair to the 
address indicated, which was in an obscure and dirty court in the 
heart of St Giles’s. When he arrived there he enquired of the 
people of the house for the person he came in quest of, and being 
told that he lodged in the three pair of stairs back room, he 
ascended, and on entering the room, one of the most wretched 














singing actor of Drury Lane Theatre, came into the music roum, 
and in my presence described it as follows: ‘I was talking on the 
subject of music with the Doctor, who suffered much from exhaus- 
tion, when, in the attempting to illustrate what he had advanced, 
he in a very feeble and tremulous voice sung part of an air, during 
which he became progressively more faint, until he breathed his 
last !—making, as our immortal Shakspeare expressesit, “a swan- 
like end, fading in music.” 

Temperate Oxsoe.—-‘When Fischer, the celebrated Oboe- 
player, who was remarkable for the oddity of his manner, played 
concertos at the grand concerts given fifty years ago at the Ro- 
tunda in Dublin, 
rare talent he displayed, came up to him, and after having compli- 
mented him, gave him a pressing invitation to sup with him the 
following evening: adding, *‘ you'll bring your oboe with you!” 
Fischer, who was 2 little nettled at that sort of invitation, hastily 
replied, “* My lord, my oboe never sups ! ’”’? 



















REPRESENTATIVE Orera.—‘ Mr P *s oratorio, in three 
arte } mmc heen nerfoarmed at (Cnawant aoe a hl 
parts, having been performed at Covent Garden Theatre; and 





Charles Bannister, who had been present at it, being asked his 
opinion of the merits of the music, replied, “If another deluce 
was to take place, and music of this oratorio was alone 

d to posterity a specimen of the work: 


served, it would aifor: 
the different composers who had written before him.” ” 
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\pacio.—‘ It has often been asserted that the 
ayan are very unequal ; that some are replete 
entific knowledge, whilst others are extrava- 
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Tue Candle 
compositions of 
with elegance and 
gant to excess. In illustration of this circumstance it has been 
remarked, that many of these pieces were written at the command 
of Prince Esterhazy, whose ideas of music were highly eccentric. 
It is said that he often chose the plan on which Haydn was to 
yimphonies; some, for instance, he ordered to 
be adapted to three or four orchestras, situated in different apart- 
ments, which were to be heard singly, to respond to each other, 
and to join together, at the will of the prince. 
anecdote, if it be founded in truth, would seem to have sume rela- 
tion to this sirange humour of the prince. The musicians of his 
palace are said to have disagreed with the officers of the house- 
hold, and to have given in their resignations. ‘These were accepted, 
under the impresson that they would soon change their minds. 
On the evening of the day they had fixed for their departure they 
were to perforin their last concert before the Prince. Haydn had 
composed for ihe occasion a symphony, the conclusion of which 


a Noble Lord, who had been enraptured at the | 


pre- | 


The following | 


imaginable, he was addressed by an old man, in tolerably good 
| language, lying on a miserable bed, in an apparent state of great 
| exhaustion, as follows: ‘Sir, I have been a beggar nearly the 
whole of my life, and during your good father’s time my station 
| was in the street in which he lived; and so kind and liberal was he 
| to me, that few days passed without my receiving marks of his 
| charity. I now feel that I am on my death-bed, and having been 
| successful in my calling, I request you will accept the amount of 
my savings, as a token of gratitude to your departed father.” Mr 
Boyce, who was much struck with the declaration of the old man, 
| told him to be of good cheer, as it was possible he might recover; 
| but the old man added with a faint smile, “If you will be kind 
enouyh to call here in three days from this, you will receive a par- 
eel directed to you, which will be the last trouble I shall give you.” 
| He did call, and found that the beggar had, as he had predicted, 
| breathed his last; and on opening the parcel, to his great surprise, 
| he found it to contain the beggar’s will in his favour, together with 
| bank notes to the amount of 2,000/” 
| Musicau Vensatiuiry.—‘ Lord Mountjoy informed me that 
| Mr. T. Cooke, at a masquerade in Dublin, displayed such musical 
versatility, that while the band was gone out to take refreshments, 
he alternately took up and played on all their diferent instruments. 
AnEcbDoTES oF Drincrne.—* At one of the rehearsals of “ Guy 
| Mannering,” Tokely, who acted the character of Dirk Hatterick, 
| smelling very offensiv: ly of liquor, (according to custom) Vawcett, 
the staze-manager, who is not remarkable for the gentleness of his 
manners, said to lim rather tartly, “For God’s sake, Tokely, 
leave off that detestable habit of drinking spirits in the morning! 
If you must enjoy your giass, take it after dinner, and then it 
won't du you so much injury.” Tokely, who appeared to feel the 
force of the rebuke, promised to abstain in future; but before 
a week had elapsed he came to an early rehearsal, at ten o’ clock 
in the morning, smelling of liquor more offensively than ever. 
Faweett having noticed this again, said to him, ‘I see Tokely, you 
| have not taken my advice.”—** Oh yes, I have,” replied Tokely, 
|‘ for ve had my dinner!” This incorrigibly intemperate man, 
| but clever actor, some time after fell down in a {it of apoplexy, and 
|expired. The vice of drinking to excess was as prevalent fifty 
| years ago in England as in Germany, and then and for many yea! 
| afterwards, from a mistaken hospitality, a gentleman in a party 
| was as sure to experience inebriation as a faded beauty neglect. 
| But although these Bacchanalian orgies are prodigiously dimi- 
| nished, yet (notwithstanding their baneful effects) they still boast 
| many votaries. A Member of Parliament, justly celebrated as| a 
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—— . fe 
“ant wit, acommanding orator, and a refined writer, was so 





stand one word. The surgeon and I went out together,—he 
enslaved by that unseemly habit, that he and his son, some few | laughed immoderately,—I could not laugh. I was greatly affected 
ago, dining at a tavern in the neighbourhood of Covent | by the woman’s manner. We were soon followed by the guide, 

en, had, when they departed in the evening, drank nine | who informed me that this good woman had a son who very much 
hotles of various sorts of wine! But whether they had been | resembled me, and who had left her a short time before, to go and 
fairly divided betwixt the father and son, | know not. The same study at Treves. She had absolutely refused to receive payment for 
Member of Parliament, who had failed attending the dinner-party our dinner; had entreated him to take care of me; and had 


of an intimate friend of mine, being afterwards iuformed by that enquired whether I had money sufficient to take me to Rome. 
tleman that his absence had been much regretted, and that 


some very choice wine had been procured purposely for him, 
replied, «‘Pm'very sorry you gave yourself that trouble, as bad 
wine does as well for me as good, for I can taste neither !” 

‘The late Honorable Frank North (afterwards Earl of Guilford) 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





second son of Lord North, many years Premier of England, was a De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam allis—-Oun Sarine. 
jon vivant, and had, through his vinous excesses, had an illness Of all sorts of things-and some others. 


which brought him near death’s door. He however recovered, 2 : oe 

notwithstanding he had been attended by three physicians. After | Syllables gov ae the world. Selden. 

he had arrived at a certain stage of convalescence he was advised | _Uctiness.—Pelisson being exceedingly ugly, a lady one da 

to take the benefit of the Bath waters, with a strict injunc- | observed to him, “ Really, sir, you abuse the permission whic 

tin not to exceed two glasses of wine after dinner, which | men have to be ugly.” 

he for a short time with great difficulty adhered to. Having After the death of Charles of Bourbon (the Constable) his gate 

however made a party to dine at the famed Bush Tavern in Bristol, | and the threshold of his hotel in Paris, in front of the Louvre, 

as soon as he and his friends had arrived there and had ordered | were painted yellow. It was formerly the custom in France, in 

dinner, Mr North, thinking the glasses ranged on the sideboard | declaring a person a traitor, to paint his door yellow and sow salt 

too small, asked the landlord if he had not got larger ones. Mine | on the floor of his house. 

host replied that he had some that would hold a pint, and that he Pn . Sante sin iae 

bad one which would contain a bottle! ‘‘ Ah!” said Mr North, Vv hte a enjoy ‘ied nay said ca ed 

“bring that for me, for as my physician limits me to two glasses hie ee i ge — — hi "i ae betes 

oily, it will answer my purpose admirably !” a apt 7 y adap. Ringe: — — sig rte toe 
while great beauties are lost; a blind man cannot be persuaded o 

Hanpsome Action oF Mr Kean.—Some years ago, whilst } . 


: ear the beauiy of the rose when his fingers are pricked by the 

Kean, the egg on was ——- ‘te — rawr of | thorns.”—Voltairiana. 
niguts in Dublin, a performer of ability, who had for several sea- “Wine . : ; 
= been leached’ 0 Covent Garden Theatre as the principal Me ees a. 2 ~—e pF the tt been 
harlequin, having just concluded an unprofitable Irish engagement, | SUCGEM'y basen ill the first night of the representation of a new 
was thereby placed in so unpleasant a pecuniary situation as would | P*?Y> 25 eraser _ bebe mt ~~ supply 7 - Bar sang, 
haverendered him unable to return to his regular employment in + aga re om ber ge yg ye , 4 pss - a 
London, but for the following fortunate rencontre : When Bologna to nes 7 - - for 600 a shaanpicaeagudindniatyt hi ee 8 - 
(almost in despair) was leaving the Dublin theatre for the last |“? YOM re Prsage 201K arnt 0 7 the a ia emmy 
time, Kean, who had heard of his misfortune, and was at that mo- re ord with this sally, ehagetange ass? Unewed te peoeeed With 
ment entering the theatre, taking him by the hand, requested he | P'““°° ray Ried 
would accept his purse, which he soenennad to him, tr that | teat applause.—D” Avelllette. 
he regretted it contained but a trifle. The astonished mime, una- Lopeines ror Streutar GenTLEMEN.— When Mr Harley 
ble to give utterance to his feelings, pressed the hand of his kind | was playing, not many years since, at Southend, it happened that 
benefactor, and hurried away to communicate the event to his | on the day before that which was appointed for his benefit, Mr 
dejected family, who, from its contents (23/.) were at once relieved | Brooks, the prompter, died suddenly. The comedian was alarmed 
from their surrounding difficulties. fur the receipts of the house, for no one would think of going to 
the theatre while a man was lying dead there. He went out and 
took a lodging for a single gentleman, who, he told the landlady, 
Memoires de Gretry. (Untranslated.) would give no sort of trouble, would require no cookery, and 

La Bevyene’s Ansent Maw Acarn.—Some one speaking to | Would only remain there for a day or two (as eRe ge 
the Cunt de Creutz (the Swedish Ambassador), in my presence, | Prittlewell), but that he would take the lodgings for a week. The 
of the revolution of Sweden, pressed for his vpinion upon the pro- | #4teement made, Mr Harley i ye Ae! pore it known that the 
table proceedings of the Court of Stockholm with the Court of dead man had been removed; but he ‘i ny" procured very con- 
Versailles. He listened patiently, and profited, perliaps, by the | Vement apartments for the unconscious lodger, fur it was discovered 
observations of the person who addressed him; then suddenly that there was not sufficient room to turn the shell in which the 
taking my hand, he said, “ You know nothing of his music, if you ae was laid, from the passage into the aes parlour that had been 
have not heard the piece that he composed yesterday.”—Upon one | bited, and it was obliged to be leit in the passage, until it could 
occasion the Count rallied a friend for wearing a cloth dress in be conveyed to its last home. This is almost too serious a joke for 
autumn ; sent him back to change it for a silk one, and appointed real life ; but many things may be pardoned to the gaiety of Comedy, 
place where they should meet. He went himself in a clot! dress | that would be inexcusable in the solemnity of Tragedy. 
ma peliss—One evening he carried off, with the hilt of his : SS 
sword, the wig of the old Marshal de Richlieu, who sat before him A NEW DUET 
atthe theatre. There was a great outery, but he heard nothing, | ee onemanninedin paren aN OBldG~ATO. acco 
md gravely walked about the saloon, perfectly unconscious, till ‘oipnaahteniinaeaiien Piacaciisive: oul pocioony pi ewe ° nag 
wme person pointed out to him his extraordinary sword-knot. ee ; a 
Hle rang his bell violently at three o’clock oue morning ; his valet | — « ye do not fatter ourselves that we could perform so well in his depart- 
hastened to him, in great alarm ; he desired to see his secretary | ment, on the cboe, as he has in ours, scribbling ; and we give him leave to 
immediately, The secretary rises, and hastens to attend him. | criticise us when we try, as freely as we have criticistd, him.” —Literary 

Al, my friend, you were at Gretry’s yesterday : you may remem- | Gazette. 
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a@passaye of his music which I have been vainly endeavouring Mr Jerpan (tenderly.) 
weall to mind.” —This absent-minded nobleman wa: commissioned Excuse me, gentle Parke, I pray, 
wannounce to the King the marriage of a Prince of Sweden. After Nor take my censure in despite; 
“arching his pockets, he presented his hand to the King, but the Ve both are charming in our way ; 
eters that should have been in his hand, he had left at home. The difference is, that you can play, 
Upon one occasion, the Count went into the apartment of Madame But I, ’tis only I, can write. 
eite (asinyer). ‘* Make haste, madame,” saidhe, ‘* they arc . 
tady to begin the overture.” He went out again, shut the door, . _ Mr Parke ( furiously.) 
touble-lock ed it, and took away the key. You write, you fool! Who says so, pray? 
Strange Benaviour weLL ACCOUNTED For.—One day we , Who sees one spark in all your smother ? 
ned at an inn where the landlady, a stout German woman, shewed The diff’ rence isn’t what you say ; 
itemarkable tenderness for me. ‘* See, my fine fellow,” said the The diffrence is, that T can play, 
wing surgeon, (one of the travelling party) ‘*‘ you have made a And you do neither one nor t’ other. 


‘nguest of it.”’—As soon as we were seated, this woman came and 
ok away my plate, to put a silver one in the rvom of it :—pre- 
*atly she brought me some excellent pastry. I offered some to 
*y companions, and the young disciple of Esculapius made a thou- 
Pleasantfies on the occasion. When the dessert came on 
one _ _— returned with a glass of liqueur which she carried 
Y ups herself. “ What can be the meaning of this?” said J r a 

e guide. He could not imagine. At last, we rose to take our bg i ay 6 ot ao ved ; 

ve; when the landlady came up to me, with open arms, and ‘0 : 

1 tears streaming down her cheeks, clasped me to her bosom, Chorus of Booksellers. 
to me, all the time, in German, of which I did not under- Jerdan does neither one nor t’other. 


a 


Duo. Excuse me, Parke : 
Who sees one spark ? 
Tis only I: 
No, you do nei— 
Tis only I: 


No, you do nei— 


























THE TATLER. 


irs 
the regular process. There is a good man or two, and a villain w 
two; some land-lubbers to contrast with the tars;-a pretty girl; 
a sailor come home from sea; much talk of bilboes, .and | 
yarns, and grog, and good heartedness; with dammees ad libitum, 


| ich the honest tar makes an equal: point of . 
Drury Lane. and tears whic qual; p shedding 
and resenting. 


Mr Macreapy re-appeared in London last night, for the first | We do not think these sailor speculations will do, even by 


time these two years, and performed the favourite part of Virginius | ne help of Mr T. P. Cooxe’s popularity ; and the audience 
with so much applause, that besides repeated approbation through- | seemed to think so too, for they were manifestly tired, ang 
out, he was called for after the play. We sat unfortunately too far ‘there was now and then a contest of claps and hisses, {t 
off to see his face as we should have done; but his tones reached | .,u1q be difficult to make out the story of the one before ve 
. : . : . . . | . ) 
ne a a = re and not worth the trouble. It was founded on smuggling, ang 
ion. was said of a famou 
Italian mimic, that he said fine things without uttering a word. It) ,. i. King was well received ; but in exact proportion ag it 
res be rs of rt ee as of Mr 7" wp culags — hom | was deserved, the audience seemed to resent any more of it, as 
ee ne ee oe CouEteHERER. ou may gather how | the conversion of a good thing into aclap-trap. They did not seem 
rs yore rhe by gl sae oi Ww — net pte Bae sang | either to enter heartily into the demerits of smuggling ; and some 
m wi BAN. We think him as inferior to that tragedian, as 4o.yy); ‘d to the laws fell as flat as if the Att 
‘ es pliments paid to the 8 s é orney. 
we confess we think our other celebrated tragedians inferior to | General had madethem. Buancuarp acted the part of a ome 
Macarapt 3 OF if this be impossible, the difference is in favour of | innkeeper well: Mr Kesey, in the guise of an undertaker, looked 
rene: inasmuch —— ~— passages are more mee 7 - | like a cock-robin in mourning ; Bartiey was a good old fatherly 
sg = Pe ant a = mA, a t anne a | seaman; Mrs Keetey made a suflicing little wy in. trowsers; 
. iffereuce between Kean an 2 a 1 : : coalle an ope : 
CREADY is this ;—that the former has an instinctive natural nana _— iy ee GaN "de creed, cod shat ae 
for all that he does, and never acts at random; is never loud when | knee-pans, in a hornpipe that was tumultuously encored; but 
he might as well be low, or vice versa ; or if he is, knows it and | 4)) would not do. 


does it wilfully, out of some caprice: in a word, has a finer| ‘The secret is, that all sailor dramas are monotonous clap-traps ; 
conception of the character throughout, and adapts himself to | and are hard to endure, on educated ground, even for two or three 


it as naturally, as gracefully, and with as much self-possession, | 
as the limbs do to the motions required of them. Now we do not 
hold this to be the case with Macreapy. He is striking 
throughout: often fine, sometimes extremely affecting and mas-|___ 
terly: but the level of his style is of a more gratuitous | Fits ile 

order than Kean’s. We do not always see the reason for his, THHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
fortes and pianos: his grace looks more the effect of study than 
habit : his personal character does not seem so concerned in what 
he does. You are not sure what sort of a person he will be, when 
he leaves the stage. From Kean, if you would look for sulkiness 
or something arbitrary, and not be sure whither his passion | 
might lead him, you would also expect to hear of the most graceful | 
actions, or the development of something good in his worst. Mr | 
Macreapy has sensibility, tenderness, passion; he suffers : his | 
passion masters him; he knows how to undergo it with delicacy, 
to contest with it as though he suppressedit; but he never | 
does: emotion in some shape of other, positive or negative, | 
controls him. When this is not the case, he is merely acting, | 
though acting to advantage. Kean, on the other hand, though | Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform Rossini’s Overture to 
undergoing passion more terribly, still surmounts it with the grace of | “ "6s La Cenerentola.” 

moral grandeur. He feels the poetry of it more ; that is to say, all the | 
elegance and idealism of which it is capable, compatible with | 
nature. This never fails him; and this, while it enables him to | 
seize the very best points of familiarity (for those are the perfection 
of the delicacy) renders his tragedy as superior to Mr Macreapy’s | Polly Peachum, 
in general, as poetry is to mixed poetry and prose, or as tlie mixed , Mrs 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


an attempt to carry off the hero’s mistress. A just compliment 


scenes, much more for three acts. 
They talk of long yarns, and are themselves the longest yarn they draw. 


eS 














This Evening, the Comedy of 
A CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE, 
Miss Vortex, Mrs ORGER, Jessv Oatlands, Miss FAUCIT, 
Ellen Vortex, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Charles Stanley, Mr J. VINING, Vortex, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Sir Hubert Stanley, Mr YOUNGE, 
Old Rapid, Mr LISTON, 
Young Rapid, Mr VINING, from the Haymarket, 
Frank Oatland, Mr WEBSTER, Farmer Oatland, Mr TAYLEURE, 
Bronze, Mr HOOPER, Heartly, Mr THOMPSON, 
Waiter, Mr Yaroold, Vortex’s Servant, Mr Honner, 
Sir Hubert’s Servant, Mr Dowsing, Landlord, Mr Fenton, 


Hairdresser, Mr Eaton. 


After the Comedy, Mozart's Overture to ‘Il Don Giovanni.” 


After which, 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
Miss PE RSON, Lucy Lockit, 
rs Peachum, MrsC. JONES. 


IEP A 


Miss BYFELD, 





poetry and prose of Macreapy is to the declamatory verse of the Jenny Diver, sagh BAS r, Sakey bso ry. Mrs WEBSTER 
purely artificial tragedian. | Wisi A mp ete ath, pubeag te 2 BENNETT, 
Mr Macreapy was awefully effective in the prison-scene with Per es i Sai? eecemmemmtees 
‘ppius Claudius, and came beautifully to his senses when the urn | — Mato’ the Mint, Mr YARNOLD, Jenny Twitcher, Mr EATON, | 
was brougnt him containing the ashes of his daughter. What a | Wat ese , MrD 065 pene on bela ig A aq as CO 
oanly and sweet-natured play is this of Mr Knownes’s, and how | ee: . ation irS. JONES.  B a 8 dge, Mr NELSON 
well it moves the heart again after a lapse of years, like music ; Sn Act Ionut Hovaniae tu Fetters. bviiiy Howell. 
hat we have heard at home! We know of no modern production valk ‘. 
hat moves us with greater feelings of regard and respect for To conclude with the e Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, called 
he author. THE DUMB SAVOYARD 
We must not forget that WaLLack displayed a genuine burst of AND His MONKEY. 
assion in the scene before 4ppivs, that would have done honour The , isie by Mr. R. Hughes 
any actor. It is where he speaks of his betrothed bride, and Celestina, Countess Maidicini, Mi s PAU CIT, 
lls her the life-blood of his heart. His voice, when he dared any Feresa Vanepa, Ars BROAD, ALLL 
ody to ill-treat her, sunk into as real a tone of honest and feeling | Comms Giovanni Ma ee YOUNG, Waict o Rar 
nanhood as we ever remember to have heard. We regret we pasa tre ; (he! - se hae 4 ; Mrs. W. BARRYMORE, 
unnot repeat the passage. It received two distinct rounds of " Mannazette, (his Monkey,) ir, WIELAND, LD 
oplause. | Speilsburgh, Mr. C. JONES, é 2 0/0 ist idt, Mr. YARNOB, 
“And the other performers did well. Altogether this is a fine | aenee, Ws a oe 
lay, finely {performed ; and we recommend those who have not; On Thursday, Hamlet; Comfortable Lodgings ; and the Dumb Savovat! 
en it, to go and do so next Monday, when it is to be repeated. " ee 
is? Vo theri treat do »} all books 
Covert Ganpax. | Publiel by, J. Onwnrn,4 Ouietna street, Sami, (i chee aa 
{'arRe was an attempt here last night, of very doubtful success, to | r ‘mapect, 98 Rovai ‘xchange : A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fis 


get up asailor afterpiece, The Blue Anchor all full of leyalty, blue- | 
jackets, girls, smugglers, swabbers, and sentiment. The reader knows | 
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